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If we can't have Christmas in July, at ‘least we can have the 
Christmas Mountains, framed here. by billowy clouds. This panorama 
of beauty greets a West Texas motoriston SH= 118 “just north of » 
Big Bend © National Park. oats =~ Photograph by. Jack. -Lewis> 
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About Our Cover 
HAIL TO THE FOURTH—Artist George Boutwell's cover 


captures the flavor of the Fourth as fireworks light 


the sky above and bridge below. The exuberance of the 
Y ~ 
scene, with its connotation of patriotism and picnic 


matches the exuberance of people enjoying the grea 
doors these summer months. 


ae money has been spent on accident pre 
vention—and more money and energy will have 
to be expended in the future. ; 

Engineers in the Texas Highway Department 
and similar organizations throughout the coun- 
try are continually upgrading geometric and 
structural designs and improving traffic control 
devices. Consequently, Texas highways are 
safer than ever before. Interstate highways are 
already saving more than 4,000 lives a year, 
and new design features like the breakaway 
sign have quickly proven their worth. Neverthe- 
less, the number of fatalities has risen yearly— 
the death toll exceeds 50,000 a year—because 
the number of vehicles and miles driven have 
increased. 

The Highway engineer and motor vehicle 
manufacturer cannot assume all responsibility 
for traffic safety. Recently enacted legislation 
requiring new safety regulations and tighter 
safety standards by automobile manufacturers 
will help. But drivers must accept this responsi- 
bility. 

This was voiced recently by a newspaper edi- 


Non ae grt il repeat, n 
tragedies, can be attributed to a lac 
vigilance on the part of the driver. 
mind and eye on the road when drivit 
structive monster is absolutely essential. 


re 


We'll say amen to this. Since it is certa 
geometrics of tomorrow's highways wi 
become simpler as traffic densities and sp 
increase, the driver must adapt. He must | 
a good knowledge of the limitations of the roac 
vehicle, himself, and others using the road un- 
der various situations and conditions. 


ss 

And this includes those of us who help de- 
sign, develop, and construct the highway net-— 4 
work in Texas. We have a particular responsi- 
bility. The fruits of this half century abound in 
all directions for us to enjoy behind the wheel 


oy: 


of a car, especially during our summer travels. 


Let’s not mar the joy by becoming a hig 
statistic. 


Photographs by Don Barnett Photography 
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More than 100 
persons have Ges the 
walked away 
from accidents after their cars have 
struck the Highway Department's rev- 
olutionary breakaway sign supports. 


Dlink 
of an 


U. S. Steel put a man in the driver's i van 
seat to record on film just what happens. Y e 


FIRST LIVE TEST FILMED—In less time than it takes 
to blink an eye, a car driven by a stunt driver hits 
a standard Interstate sign post, the leg swings up, and 
the car moves on—with little damage to car or sign. 


In the Blink of an Kye 


OR THE FIRST TIME, a car 
piloted by a driver instead of a 
dummy has crashed through a break- 
away sign to provide an evaluation 
under actual road conditions. 
Held near San Angelo in May, the 
test was documented on film by and 
for U. S. Steel, who sponsored the test. 


Re-erection of the sign between first and second 


Traveling at 60 mph, damage was 
minimal to the car and sign post as 
the impact dislodged the special slip- 
joint at the base of the post. A fuse plate 
was released at a partially severed point 
just below the sign and the post swung 
up and away from the moving automo- 
bile. The driver, Joie Chitwood of 
Florida, was not hurt. The collision 
caused only about 3 mph deceleration. 

In preparing for the test, Chitwood, 


hits takes less than an hour and a half. 


eS eee 


a professional racing and stunt driver, 


took every precaution. He wore a crash 
helmet and shoulder harness. 

“He was surprised at the relatively 
low impact force and the little damage,” 
said Leon Hawkins of Maintenance Op- 
erations Division. Designer of the origi- 
nal breakaway sign concept, Hawkins 
was on hand to witness the proceedings 


along with representatives from U. S. 


Steel and the Texas Transportation In- 
stitute. 

“Chitwood was a lot calmer driving 
than I was just watching because I 
could visualize something going wrong.” 

Damage was confined to one half of 
the bumper, one headlight and housing, 
mouldings, and the hood. Estimated re- 
pair cost: $100-$125. 

Although damage was slight, the car 
could not be driven away immediately 
because the right front tire went flat. 

“The right front wheel had passed 
directly over the flange on the lower 
stub beam—a peculiar coincidence,” 
said Hawkins. 

The sign was still intact, so the post 
was quickly repaired on the site. 

“Unlike rigid posts of old, the break- 
away post saves costly replacement as 
well as lives,” reminds Hawkins. “The 
beam was straightened with the winch- 
truck, a few inches of fillet weld added 
at the back flange, the bolts were re- 
bolted, and the welded area touched up 
with paint.” 

The sign was good as new. Total time 
for repair? One hour, 20 minutes. 

As soon as the sign was re-erected 
and the tire changed, Chitwood hit the 
sign again at 60 mph. The result was 
the same. 

“Oddly enough,” said Hawkins, “Chit- 
wood’s aim was similar on the second 
collision. Impact damage was confined 
to exactly the same location and was 
not much greater.” 

After each hit, the driver was inter- 
viewed. His comments after the first 
test: 

Q. “How did it feel?” 


A. “Like going over a railroad track.” 
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Q. “Did you have complete control?” 

A. “Yes, I never lost control.” 

Q. “Did you check your speed?” 

A. “It stayed right on 60.” 

Q. “Would you have needed your 
shoulder harness?” 

A. “No, but it’s always a good idea 
to wear seat belts.” 

Q. “What do you think of the de- 
sign?” 

A. “I think it’s a real good idea. You 
can always replace cars, but you can’t 
replace people.” 

Asked again for his opinion on the 
breakaway sign after the second test, 
Chitwood said he never lost control. 

“Ti’s a lot better than hitting a con- 
ventional sign and it should save a lot 
of lives,” he predicted. @ 


Many hands make light the work. A standard In- 
terstate sign was made especially for this test. 
Second from right is Don McCaa of U. S. Steel. 
Representatives from U. S. Steel, Texas Trans- 
portation Institute, and the Texas Highway De- 
partment watched proceedings. 


Inspecting the partially severed post after the second crash is Leon 
Hawkins of Maintenance Operations Division. Hawkins designed the 


original breakaway sign concept. 


Surveying damage after the first test crash is Joie Chitwood of Florida, 


a professional racing and stunt driver. Damage was so slight he repeated 


the test for a second evaluation. 


“In my opinion we have gained a 
major victory long past due for the rank 
and file employes of the Texas Highway 
Department,” said State Highway Engi- 
neer D. C. Greer in mid-May when a 
major pay raise for state employes 
seemed certain. “If the legislature adopts 
either version of the appropriation bill, 
we have gained, roughly, 75 per cent of 
the objective sought approximately a 
year ago.” 

Greer’s optimism was rewarded, for 
a compromise bill accepted by both 
house and senate two days before ad- 
journment was signed into law by Gov- 
ernor John Connally on June 18. The 
bill becomes effective September 1 for 
a one-year period. 

“Average increases will vary from 14 
per cent to 26 per cent,” said Greer. 
“Seventy per cent of our employes will 
receive more than 20 per cent raise and 
30 per cent will receive somewhere be- 
tween 14 and 20 per cent. It has been 
the policy of the Commission to raise 
hourly paid employes commensurate 
with increases provided by the legisla- 
ture for salaried employes.” 

The pay raise for hourly employes 
was formally approved by the Com- 
mission in June. 

Continued Greer, “Almost a year ago 
the Highway Commission joined with 
other officials of the state government 
in a determined effort to place state sala- 
ries in more of a competitive position 
with the federal government and private 
enterprise. We set a goal that was re- 
alistic.” 

“The 60th Legislature responded with 
one of the best employe pay raise bills 
ever to come out of the Capitol,” says 


PERCENTAGE OF 
GROUPS MONTHLY INCREASES 


Drew DeBerry, personnel and wage ad- 
ministrator. “For all practical purposes, 
state agencies, especially the Highway 
Department got what we asked for.” 

Under provisions of the Appropriation 
Bill, SB 15: 

@ Every state employe will receive a 
minimum four-step increase, which 
is approximately 14 per cent 

@ Travel allowance increased from 
$12 to $14 in state and to $17 out of 
state. 

@ Mileage allowance was raised from 
eight cents to 10 cents per mile. 

@ Sick leave was expanded to include 
illness of a member of an employe’s im- 
mediate family. 

@ Emergency leave can be granted 
for death in the immediate family 
(spouse, parents, grandparents, chil- 
dren). 

“Provisions for promotions were left 
as it is. An employe can still be pro- 
declares DeBerry. “We hope 
that the forthcoming special session will 
provide merit money to facilitate a well- 
balanced personnel advancement pro- 


moted,” 


eram.” 

Hopefully, the special session will also 
consider SB 63, one of the bills receiv- 
ing the last-minute veto by Governor 
Connally. This bill increased retirement 
benefits for state employes and allowed 
state employes to count time in military 
service toward retirement. Connally ve- 
toed the bill because it contained a 
“sleeper” clause drastically increasing 
legislative retirement benefits. 
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The long-awaited pay hike will 
welcome addition to pay checks | 
September. Passage itself has alr 
brought satisfaction to Drew | 
who said in December, “One of th 
critical problems facing the Hi 
Department right now is to ob 
realistic salary and wage schedule. 
that time he emphasized that a rea 
wage schedule should solve many of the 
Department’s manpower problems. 

Even the possibility of a realistic wage 
schedule has had some effect on De. 
partmental turnover, apparently. 

Says DeBerry, “In the first five 
months of 1967 the Highway Depart- 
ment hired 41 graduate or licensed en- 
gineers and had 37 resignations for a 
net gain of four engineers. This time 
last year we had a net loss of 31 engi- 
neers. Without a doubt the appropri- 
ation bill had some bearing.” 

“We now have something we can sell 
to new employes,” he continued. “We 
now have something we can sell to 
long-time employes who may think the 
grass is greener elsewhere. We now have 
something with which we can begin to — 
rebuilt our engineering and other techni- 


' 


cal forces. We can now promise that 
employment in the state public service 
is worthwhile both financially and from 
a sense of personal satisfaction.” 
DeBerry added, “This is not the time 
for bragging that we got a ‘big raise.’ 
It is the time to put all of our efforts 
toward obtaining an unexcelled high- 
way system. This effort, and a good 


image with the public, can help to win 
still better pay and improved working 
conditions.” 

Also acclaiming the pay raise was Bill 
Newberry, state president of the Texas 
Public Employees Association. 

“When Governor Connally signed the 
appropriations bill our board of directors 
voted an expression of appreciation to 
Governor Connally, Lt. Governor Pres- 
ton Smith, Speaker Ben- Barnes, mem- 
bers of the conference committee, and 
members of both the senate and house 
for actions which will make it possible 
for the state of Texas to make great 
strides toward meeting labor market 
competition during the coming fiscal 
year.” 

Newberry said all three men recog- 
nized the problem and helped to alert 
the public and the legislature to the fact 
“that something had to be done this 
session.” 

W. P. Watts, executive director of 
TPEA, added a cautionary note, saying, 
“although the bill makes great strides 
towards approaching the labor market 
for this fiscal year, the bill is only for 
the one year.” 

Watts explained that the association 
was certainly grateful for progress made, 
“but much is yet to be done, including 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1968- 
69 and a salary administration plan to 
allow advancement of employes within 
the system to award excellent and _pro- 
gressive work as private industry and 
government are now doing.” 

In speaking before local TPEA chap- 
ters earlier this year, Senator Charles 
Herring was confident that a pay raise 
would be forthcoming—and this confi- 
dence has been realized. 

The appropriations bill was also com- 
mended by Travis County’s four house 
members, Don Cavness, Wilson Fore- 
man, Pat Cain. and Bob Armstrong, 
who called it “the greatest thing that 
has ever happened for state employes. 
We are pleased that all workers—in- 
cluding hourly employes—are scheduled 
for good raises.” 

The pleasure, no doubt, has reverber- 
ated around the state in each of the 
Department’s 17,000 or so employes. 
News about the pay raise would have 
brought joy even to Mudville. 


LEGISLATIVE ROUNDUP 


Though paramount, the appropriation 
bill was not the only bill affecting the 
Highway Department passed by the 60th 
Legislature. Le-vs dealing with registra- 
tion, regulation, beautification, highway 
safety, construction, right of way, urban 
transportation, and taxation are now on 
the books. 

One of the bills of most interest to 
employes is House Bill 255 which re- 
tained holidays currently recognized and 
designated May 30, Memorial Day, and 
state-wide election days as state holidays. 

House Bill 795 states that mileages 
claimed by private car users must be 
determined from a mileage chart fur- 
nished by the comptroller. 

House Bill 1118 provides that state 
business to, in, and from the several 
states, United States possessions, Mexico, 
and Canada does not require advance 
written approval of the governor. 

A proposed constitutional amendment, 
HJR 27, will let voters decide November 
11 whether or not state officers and 
employes should hold positions of honor 
and trust. 

A five-man house committee was au- 
thorized under HSR 31 to determine 
how many state employes are being paid 
below poverty level, and HCR 136 au- 
thorizes an interim committee to study 
parking and traffic in the Capitol com- 
plex. 


Beginning with 1968 registration, an 


additional 30-cent fee will be charged 
under House Bill 441 for reflectorized 
license plates. 

HCR 101 directs the Texas Highway 
Commission to negotiate “at the proper 
time” with the secretary of transporta- 
tion on the state’s responsibility for 
controlling advertising boards and junk- 
yards adjacent to federal highways. 

HB 553 prohibits a person from tak- 
ing off, landing, or maneuvering an 
airplane on a public highway. 

Under HB 1190 accident insurance or 
workmen’s compensation coverage must 
now be provided for employes of high- 
way subcontractors (mowing machine 
operators, leased truck drivers, etc.). 

HB 353 authorized the governor to 
establish a state-wide traffic safety pro- 
gram, which was effective May 30. 

This bill and others pertaining to 
highway safety won approval from E. FE. 
Edmondson Jr. of Houston, president of 
the nationally accredited state organiza- 
tions for safety. 

Edmondson said his organization sup- 
ports “a statewide traffic safety program, 
a stronger driver licensing law, expand- 
ed motor vehicle inspection, research 
dealing with medical aspects of traffic 
safety, protective headgear for motor- 
cyclists, regulation of commercial driver 
training schools, and driver education 
for Texas youths—all elements included 


in the new legislation.” 


“Tt is particularly gratifying when the people of the 
local community take it upon themselves to honor a 
resident engineer as you have. It illustrates that people 
like Ralph Renshaw are valued as members of the com- 
munity as well as employes of the Texas Highway 
Department,” said State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer. 

Greer was principal speaker at a testimonial luncheon 
held on May 24 for Ralph Renshaw, Palestine’s long- 
time resident engineer, who retired. More than half of 
Renshaw’s 40-year career was spent as resident engineer 
in Palestine. During this time, he was responsible for 
location, design, and construction of most of the modern 
state highway facilities in the Anderson County area. 
Renshaw’s replacement is Alfred B. Osburn. 

More than 200 people, including members of Pales- 
tine’s civic clubs and representatives of communities in 
all counties of the Tyler District, were on hand to honor 
Renshaw at the luncheon sponsored by the Anderson 
County Chamber of Commerce. W. W. Potter, district 
engineer, Tyler, was seated at the head table. 

Emcee Ralph Miller presented Renshaw with a copy 
of a proclamation from Palestine Mayor James Aldrich 
making May 24 “Ralph Renshaw Day.” 

Mayor Aldrich then said, “Renshaw is leaving his 
mark with us in asphalt and concrete. We are glad he 
will continue to live in our city.” 

Appropriately enough, D. C. Greer took advantage 
of Renshaw’s fete to pay tribute to what he called the 


YEAR 


‘Our 
cod 


ronit line... 


Texas Highway Department’s “good front line”’—the 
250-plus resident engineers working throughout the state. 

Singling out Renshaw, Greer stated, “Our total success 
is due to men like him, the lifeblood of our Department. 
In the Austin office, we do not think of the resident 
engineer as merely ‘our man in Palestine.’ He is not 
some functionary manning an outpost, awaiting orders 
from Austin.” 

Pointing out that operations of the Highway Depart- 


Weather conditions and special events over — 
the state greatly affect the number of stops — 
for information at the Orange Tourist Bureau. — 


“During the winter just past there were 


several inches of snow on the ground at — 


Austin while we here at Orange were basking — 
in the clear, comfortably cool weather,” said — 


Bill Naivar, bureau supervisor. The Orange 
bureau is one of seven Texas Highway De- 
partment bureaus located around the perim- 
eter of the state and object of a feature in 
a recent issue of the Orange newspaper. 
Acknowledging the influence of special 
events, Naivar continued, “When the Astros 
are at home in the Astrodome and when Six 
Flags opens, we have more stops. We are 
expecting a large increase, too, when San 


: mn = ARMS a 
Ralph Renshaw, his wife, and D. C. Greer pause during festivities 
honoring the resident engineer, who retired May 31. 


ment are far-flung, Greer said it is impossible for those 
in Austin to know everything that needs doing. 

“The information has to come through men like Ralph 
Renshaw.” 

The size of the state and complexities of the 67,000- 
mile highway system dictate decentralized authority and 
responsibilities, he said. 

“A district office—such as the district headquarters 
in Tyler—knows best the broad, general highway needs 


and problems of a region consisting of several counties. 

“By the same token, a resident engineer thoroughly 
familiar with an area such as that surrounding Palestine 
knows specifically how best to serve the needs of the 
local community. 

“The idea behind the resident engineer’s job is simple: 
Placing the maximum possible authority and responsi- 
bility closest to people.” 

Greer said Renshaw is typical of Highway Department 
resident engineers all over the state. 

“He gets the job done, and done well.” 

Greer himself was honored by East Texas friends at 
an informal dinner the night before at the Henry M. Bell 
lake house at Hitt’s Lake. 

At the dinner, Greer observed, “A good, connected 
highway system now allows people to live where they 
want to and work where they want to. For example, 
some live in Tyler and work in Kilgore while others live 
in Kilgore and work in Tyler.” 

Reflecting on his background, Greer said, “I was 
schooled in engineering, but I came from a banker’s 
family.” 

His father, Sam Greer, was president of People’s 
National Bank in Tyler for several years. Greer’s brother 
is president of the First City National Bank of Houston. 

“T also have uncles and cousins in the banking busi- 
ness,” Greer mused, “but for some reason I turned out 
to be a highway engineer.” 1 


Antonio’s HemisFair and the Olympics in 
Mexico City are going on.” 

Out-of-state visitors stopping at the tourist 
bureau on Interstate 10 just west of the 
Sabine River bridge are up 10 per cent so 
far this year over the same period last year. 


Last year three-quarters of a million visited 
the bureau. An increase of 8 per cent is fore- 
cast this year. 

Besides Naivar, the bureau is staffed by 
Mrs. M. J. Shapiro, Mrs. Sam Khoury, and 
Christy Oldham. Pat Butler is a summer 
employe. 

The newspaper article noted that the bu- 
reaus are staffed by “uniformed, trained travel 
counselors who are credited with extending 


the stay of many motorists and increasing 
state tourism receipts. The counselors provide 
route assistance and charting, and are experts 
on state attractions, history, and local events. 

To serve the anticipated rush of summer 
visitors, tourist bureaus have extended their 
hours of operation to 12 hours daily, from 
7 am. to 7 p.m. 

Besides routing tourists, counselors distrib- 
ute informal brochures on Texas and official 
highway maps. They have up-to-the-minute 
information on highway construction and give 
road condition reports. 

The bureaus also issue over size truck per- 
mits. Last year, $27,780 in permit and license 
fees were collected at the Orange facility, 
Naivar reveals. @ 


Speaking to the 50th annual convention of the Texas Automobile Dealers Association in 
Houston early in May, Motor Vehicle Division Director R. W. Townsley said, "For the past 
half century we have been partners in the economic progress of this great state." 


UR REGISTRATION SYSTEM in Texas has worked 

well for the past 50 years, but with the anticipated 
growth of vehicular traffic destined for the next few 
years, we must avail ourselves of the technological prog- 
ress of our time. Our target date for an electronically 
automated system is February 1, 1970. 

For the past three years, our Department has been 
engaged in an extensive feasibility study to determine 
the best approach and the necessary configuration of 
computer equipment to convert our operations to an elec- 
tronically oriented system. We have six objectives: 

1. To cut down on long lines at license renewal time. 

2. To reduce the time lag 
now required for license re- 
ceipts to reach our central 
files. Example: From two 
months to two days. 

3. To improve accounting 
methods, thus reducing reve- 
nue loss through fee errors 
to counties and state. 

4. To provide for an up- 
to-the-minute inventory of li- 
cense plates and supplies. 

5. To provide _ statistical 
information to the automo- 
bile industry. 

6. To reduce record re- 
trieval time for law enforce- 
ment agencies, tax collectors, 
and industry via remote in- 
quiry stations. 

We have already ordered 
a large-scale, third genera- 
tion computer from IBM, with phase one scheduled for 
installation this summer. Conversion of millions of our 
registration and certificate of title records will begin on 
October 1, 1967. 

Our method of putting data into the computer from 
certificate of title applications will incorporate a video 
device. The video operator will keystroke the data over 
coaxial cables to the computer center. After the data is 
verified, the certificate of title will be printed on a line 
printer and the new title data stored in electronic data 
cells available for record retrieval in milli-seconds from 


any point in the state. 
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After the registration renewal period in 1968, we 
will manually match 1968 registration receipts with our 
manual title records. Data from these will then be con- 
verted onto magnetic tapes and dumped into more elec- 
tronic data cells, ready for instant record retrieval. Our 
manual title records will be destroyed. 

Registration receipts for 1969 will be used to update 
our computer files to show new license numbers and 
changes of address. 

To accomplish objectives already mentioned, we must 
prepare a document with special type print that can 
be read by a machine known 
as a visual scanner. This doc- 
ument will be mailed to 
every vehicle owner in the 
state for use in 1970. 

In early 1968, we will 
have a sufficient number of 
title records stored in the 
computer to program for 
record retrieval from remote 
inquiry stations. The first re- 
mote stations will be located 
within our own organization. 
We will use this same type 
of video unit for this pur- 
pose. As we progress with 
conversion of registration 
and title records, we will in- 
stall remote teletype inquiry 
stations in our Houston, Dal- 
las, Fort Worth, and San 
Antonio offices. They will be 
able to issue duplicate titles ‘‘on the spot.” 

The Department of Public Safety will also tie in to our 
computer with remote inquiry units. They will be able to 
update our records with “stops” on stolen cars and “safety 
responsibility suspensions.” 

After we have our remote inquiry units functioning prop- 
erly, we hope to offer remote inquiry capability to indus- — 
try. A written message can be received by teletype or by 
touch-tone telephone from which a recorded voice will 
vive the inquirer registration, title, and stolen car in- 


formation. 


Pinning the stars on Joe Hanover, newly 
promoted brigadier general in the Army 
reserve, are his wife, Lucille, and Brigadier 
General Clifford M. Simmang (retired). 
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Hanover's wife,daughter Jocile,and fiance James Johnson crowd around the general after 
the ceremony held at a special assembly of the 420th Engineer Brigade headquarters May 15. 


“I am quite elated. You can hardly 
believe this even if you see it,” beamed 
Joe Hanover. 

Make that General Joe Hanover. 

The Bryan district engineer received 


word about the promotion via a tele- 
gram from Washington on May 11 
which read, “By direction of the Presi- 
dent, by and with consent of the Senate, 
you are promoted to brigadier general 
as a reserve commissioned officer of 
the Army.” The wire was signed by the 
chief of reserve components, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Although the promotion was expected, 
Hanover did not know when it would 
happen. He was a colonel. 

Commanding officer of the 420th 
Engineer Brigade, US Army Reserve, 
Hanover is now commanding general 
of the same unit. The 420th, which in- 
cludes from 12,000 to 14,000 men from 
“all over Texas and parts of New Mex- 
ico,” was written up in TEXAS HIGH- 
WAYS last year since many of the men 
are district employes. 

Originally commissioned as a second 
lieutenant in 1940 after graduation from 
Texas A&M, Hanover served on active 
duty from 1941-46. Since then he has 
been an active reservist. 

As brigadier general, Hanover is the 
Department’s highest ranking employe 
in active reserves. A Houston employe, 
Assistant District Engineer George 
Munson, was a major general until re- 


tiring from the reserves in 1965. 
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Around 1900, Winedale Inn looked like this. The original structure was years later the dog run and addition on the right were built. The design 
built in about 1834 and can be identified by the lighter roof. Some 20 for the present fence was faithfully copied from this picture. 


The Winedale Inn kitchen is authentically furnished with equipment lintel, was re-created by copying one in a nearby cabin. At right 
and utensils of the era. The fireplace, with its distinctive stone is a flour barrel obtained from a Galveston store. 
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T oday’s traveler has many a choice where he will 
spend the night or take his meals. Fine accommoda- 
tions exist on every highway. 

But it was not always so. 

In the early days, roads were primitive and accommo- 
dations even more so. A private room was a rarity, and 
meals often sufficed only to keep body and soul together. 

Since the food served at today’s “stagecoach inns” is 
so highly regarded, it might be well to recall the com- 
ments of Dr. Francis Moore Jr., of the Houston Telegraph 
and Texas Register who, in 1840, warned travelers to be 
wary of tavern food. Said Dr. Moore, “The ill-cooked 
unwholesome food which is so often furnished at our 
taverns is a fruitful source of disease. The heavy sodden 
doughballs, which in the shape of ‘hot rolls’ are served 
so plentifully at the hotels, are of themselves sufficient 
to create the worst of remittent fever, and should be 
shunned by the hungry traveler as he would shun a 


The ancient bell located at the spot where stagecoaches stopped with 
tired, hungry passengers was used to announce the arrival of the stage. 


charge of grapeshot; indeed we believe the grapeshot of 
the Mexicans have committed less havoc among our 
citizens than these vile doughballs.” 

But regardless of inconveniences, early-day inns filled 
the need not only for sleeping quarters and food, but 
more importantly, served as focal points for entire com- 
munities. 

Many of these stage stops grew into great cities. Some 
were bypassed as new routes came into use, and quietly 
disappeared from public view. 

One such bypassed inn, known for years as “Sam 
Lewis’ Stopping Place,” was located at Winedale—a typi- 
cal Central Texas pioneer community settled largely by 
German immigrants who worked long and hard to build 
their homes and towns in this new land. 

Sam Lewis’ Stopping Place was undoubtedly popular. 
It was located near the Upper La Bahia Trail and the 
Gotier Trace, and many a colonist traveled this direct 


The clatter of horses hooves and the creaking of the coach probably 


provided an earlier announcement. 
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This green parrot, a German symbol of longevity, is on the ceiling of an paintings. Polyvinyl acetate, bonded to wood by heat, has been applied - 
upstairs room. Only soap and warm water were used to restore the to all paintings and interior walls as a preservative. 


route between Bastrop and the colonial government head- 
quarters at San Felipe. 

The inn first began to take form about 1834 when 
William S. Townsend built a large room with sleeping 
loft and a fireplace. 

Six years later the property was sold to John York, 
famous Indian fighter and settler of DeWitt County, for 
whom Yorktown was named. For a time the property 
was rented. In 1847 it was sold to Samuel K. Lewis. 

Lewis, who had represented Austin County in the 
ninth congress of the Republic of Texas, had been living 
near La Grange. It was he who enlarged the inn into its 
present form. 

The road was what would be classified today as 
“unimproved.” It remained virtually the same for many 
years before being taken over by Fayette County. Super- 
highways passed it by, and the frantic pace of modern 
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Most decorated is this upstairs room. The apparent off-center 
painting is actually in the center of the wall. Use of a double 
chimney required the upstairs fireplace to be offset. The trim 
around the upper walls depicts the four seasons. This trim and 
the picture may have been copied from “design books" popular 
at that time. 


living scarcely gained a foothold in the peaceful Wine- 
dale area. 

And, in fact, it was Nature herself who forced a 
change. In 1961 Hurricane Carla, after venting her fury 
on the Texas coast, continued straight inland in an 
unusual manner. The pounding gray seas were left be- 
hind, but the storm continued with wind and rain into 
this heartland of Texas; Sam Lewis’ Stopping Place, 
which was now better known as the Winedale Inn, was 
in Carla’s path. Time and neglect had already taken their 
toll of the ancient building. Carla’s blow would have 
been the death knell of the structure had prompt action 
not been taken to save the damaged building. 

Recognizing its historic value and its potential for use 
by future generations, Miss Ima Hogg of Houston, daugh- 
ter of Governor James Stephen Hogg, acquired Winedale 
Inn in 1963 and immediately launched a restoration 
program. 

Although an expert on American architecture in her 
own right, Miss Hogg also called on the services of 
other experts, including Blake Alexander, architectural 
historian at The University of Texas, and Wayne Bell, 
restoration architect at the University. 

No detail was considered unimportant in the restora- 
tion. The original timber for the building was cut on 
the land, and so were the timbers used in restoration. 
These timbers, all cedar, are joined together in the 
medieval carpentry style of notched and pegged joints. 

Square nails such as those used in the original con- 
struction were located in Massachusetts. Authentic Ger- 
man hinges were recreated by hand in New Jersey. Lamps 
and lighting fixtures have also been painstakingly restored 
or copied from 19th Century models. 

Furnishings for the inn, the two houses, and the two 
barns which are a part of the Winedale property have 
been gathered from as far as Pennsylvania. 

Each building and each room in the inn has a different 
theme, although the German influence is dominant 
throughout. Furniture, pottery, tools, and kitchen equip- 
ment of the pioneer period are on display. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the historic 
building, at least to the layman, is the interior decora- 
tion. Although these decorations were probably painted 
over 100 years ago, they are in excellent condition. 

The most ornate is a second-floor room in which a 
floral pattern is painted on the upper walls around the 
room, a colorful bowl of fruit is over the mantel, and 
a green parrot with wings outspread adorns the center of 
the ceiling. 

Less ornate designs are to be seen in other rooms, 
and every door has been decorated with an exaggerated 
wood grain design. 

A coat of special preservative material has been ap- 
plied to walls and ceilings, and the wide-slab cedar floors 
have been waxed with a special formula. 

Of interest also are the two handsome barns, one of 
which could be older than the inn. It is an unusual 
structure composed of two double-log cabins covered by 
one roof. The cabins are oak and the roof is cedar. The 


A trap door cut into the porch floor permits viewing of the original con- 
struction techniques. Although an Englishman built Winedale Inn, the mortise, 
tenon, and peg joints are a mid-European style of construction used by Ger- 
man craftsmen in Texas and Pennsylvania. 


This settee is an example of the fine early German furnishings of Winedale 
Inn, most of which were provided by Miss Ima Hogg. All pieces are antiques 
of the era or, like the curtains, handmade using methods of the settlers. 


protected workers from the cold and the 


other barn features an open, central space, and has hand- 
some timber trusses. 

Both barns have been restored, and the larger one is 
equipped with dressing rooms and a small stage. 

Also on the grounds is another example of early 
architecture. Moved from Brenham, the Lauderdale House 
has been restored in its original “Texas Classic Revival” 
style. 

Somewhat older is an 1850 cottage known as Hazel’s 
Lone Oak Cottage. This restored pioneer home serves as 
an exhibition area and houses the curator’s office. 

Behind the inn itself are two buildings which have 
been moved in to replace the kitchen and smokehouse 
which were there when the building was serving the 
traveling public. Both have been restored and furnished 
with complete authenticity. 

On April 8, these buildings, the 130-acre site on which 
they stand, and an endowment fund for their maintenance 
were donated to The University of Texas by Miss Hogg. 
As envisioned by Miss Hogg and University people, Wine- 
dale will become a center for study of the history and 
the contributions of ethnic groups who settled Central 
Texas. In accepting the gift, Dr. Harry Ransom, chancel- 
lor of the University, said, “It is just such focal points 
in the state that must make visible the traditions of 
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building from weather damage. Most of the 
siding was removed, inspected, and replaced. 


Texas and (make) vital the spirit which informs those 
traditions.” 

Charles van Ravenswaay, director of the Henry Francis 
du Pont Winterthur Museum of Winterthur, Delaware, 
also speaking at the dedication, said, “The buildings left 
to us by earlier generations, which we once took so 
easily for granted, now command our affection and 
respect . . . We know that the real value of these struc- 
tures doesn’t come just from their age, their size, or 
their elegance, but rather from what these buildings 
mean; their significance in terms of human experience.” 

Visitors are welcome. Winedale Inn is open Thursday 
through Sunday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. with regularly 
conducted tours. Admission is $1 for adults and 25 cents 
for children, and free to organized educational groups if 
arrangements are made in advance. 

Winedale Inn is not on a main highway. Actually, 
part of its appeal comes from this feeling of isolation. 
The Texas Highway Department has designated the old 
county road that leads to the inn as Farm to Market 
Road 2714. It joins FM 1457 east of Round Top. Soon, 
when right of way is provided, this historic road will be 
paved and will join the network of Texas highways, once 
again giving Sam Lewis’ Stopping Place a degree of the 
prominence it enjoyed so long ago. Ml 


Photograph courtesy Houston Chronicle 


used to keep rain 

well in the belief 
‘summer water sours.” 

he hand-dug well, which had 
9’ vind mill when restoration 
| stone-lined and 51 


tions. Log cabins which fit the 
site requirements were located 

_in the area and were moved to 
Winedale. Originally, the cab- 
ins were used as residences. 
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Texas Travel Trails 


A scenic network of travel trails winding through historical and recreational 
Texas is in the making. 

Plans for the Texas Travel Trails, aimed at increasing the state’s billion-dollar 
tourist industry, were unveiled by Governor John Connally at a state-wide meeting 
in Austin May 3. 

Designed to lure travelers “off the beaten path,” the trails will be routed over 
existing roads. All communities or points of interest included on a trail must be 
accessible by a highway or road. 

Connally appointed a five-member committee to develop the travel trails. Tom 
H. Taylor, director of Travel and Information Division, is serving on the com- 
mittee along with Truett Latimer, executive director of the Texas State Historical 
Survey Committee; William M. Gosdin, director of parks services for the Texas 
Parks and Wildlife Department; Dorman H. Winfrey, director and librarian of 
the Texas State Library; and Frank Hildebrand, director of the Texas Tourist 
Development Agency. Hildebrand is chairman of the trails’ committee. 

At the meeting, Governor Connally charged the committee with coordinating 
and enlisting the cooperation of people at the community, county, regional, and 
state levels in researching, planning, establishing, and perpetually maintaining 
the Texas Travel Trails. The committee will work with the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment in recommending and designing the trails. The committee has asked county 
judges to cooperate with various local groups in researching and developing 
information for the committee to evaluate and consider in selecting the trails. 

The major cost of establishing and publicizing the Travel Trails will be borne 
by the state. Uniform signs to designate tour routes will be paid for locally. 
The signs will be erected by the Highway Department on right of way and will 
be for identification—not guidance. A special folder containing a map will be 
prepared, listing points of interest along the trails. 

The Travel Trail program is an outgrowth of an 18-month study made by 


,graduate students at Texas Tech Department of Park Administration. 


In discussing merits of the Texas Travel Trails, Connally later said, “There 
is no question but that the American people have developed an increasing hunger 
for the great outdoors. We must find new ways of developing areas of scenic 
and recreational value and guiding people to them.” Ml 


Interchange to Serve Airport 


The Texas Highway Commission has 
agreed to participate in construction of 
an interchange at Interstate Highway 
45 and North Belt in Harris County to 
serve the Houston Intercontinental Air- 
port. 

County officials had requested assist- 
ance in construction of the interchange. 
Harris County is building the North 
Belt. 


The action was conditioned on Harris 


County furnishing the required addi- 
tional right of way and making utility 
adjustments. State law prohibits state 
participation in right of way and utility 
adjustments on the Interstate highway 
system where federal funds are not 
available. 

The Commission directed the state 
highway engineer to proceed with con- 
struction of the first stage of the inter- 
change at a cost of $2.3 million. Mf 


166 counties. Estimated 
$24.6 million. pea 
New mileage included Ge 


age was previously designa' 
being constructed in stages. 

The additional mileage | 
designated farm and ranch to m 
ket roads in Texas to almost 39,01 
miles. This is greater than the enti 
state-maintained highway mile 
of many other states. 

Plans call for an eventual — 
RM system of 50,000 miles. Origi 
ally conceived to move agricultural 
products to market, the FM system 


igning facilities 
te heavier vehicles. 


Ahoy! 


Personnel in the Bay City resi- 
dent engineer’s office, District 12, 
had something to talk about other 
than the weather on April 26. 

A whirlybird landed on_ their 
parking lot. 

An injured employe from an off- 
shore drilling structure was trans- 
ferred from the helicopter to a 
waiting ambulance. 

Capturing the excitement on the 
“heliport” was Delbert G. Dannels, 
an engineering technician. 


For Maintenance 


Bigger Better Budget 


A $75.6 million budget for mainte- 
nance of the Texas highway system dur- 
ing the 1967-68 fiscal year beginning 
September 1 has been approved by the 
Texas Highway Commission. 

The planned outlay is $12.6 million 
higher than the maintenance budget for 
the current year. 

The increase reflects additional mile- 
age in service on all state-maintained 
systems plus the added cost of main- 
taining more miles of freeways and 
multilane divided highways. 

Total mileage under state maintenance 
increased 1,037 miles in the 12 months 
preceding May 1 of this year to a total 
of 64,402 miles. 

Averaging cost of maintenance per 
mile is expected to be $1,105 during the 
coming fiscal year, an increase of $164 
over this year. 


1,427 miles of rural controlled access 
highways. 

The budget also reflects wage hikes 
for maintenance personnel approved by 
the legislature. The increases are ex- 
pected to put the Highway Department 
in a more competitive position to at- 
tract and hold qualified maintenance 
personnel. 

The new budget covers all features 
of roadway maintenance for the fiscal 
year beginning September 1. It includes 
the cost of maintenance performed by 
Highway Department forces. It does not 
include major projects which are let to 
private contractors. 

Funds are allocated to the 25 dis- 
tricts and to Maintenance Operations 
Division. A total of $71.6 million will 
be apportioned among the districts, and 
$3 million will be placed in a state con- 
tingent fund for emergency or disaster 
repairs. 

Operation of the Galveston-Bolivar 
ferry system is expected to cost $731,000 
during the year and Baytown Tunnel 
operation will require $265,000. Approx- 
imately $459,000 is earmarked for 
maintenance of movable bridges. 


Third Pylon Let 


The third of seven four-level, all-directional interchanges which will serve a 
freeway loop around Dallas on Interstate Highway 635 was let to contract in 


May by the Highway Department. 


The Dallas project extends from Haymarket Street to north of US 175, a 


distance of 0.86 mile. 


The contract calls for construction of grading, structures, storm sewers, and 
concrete pavement for an eight-lane facility. The project cost is estimated at 


more than $6 million. 


The latest interchange project incorporates a unique design in which the two 
upper levels are cantilevered from a single pylon support. This design was 
developed by Highway Department engineers specifically for the four-level inter- 


changes on Loop 635. 


A Department spokesman said the pylon support design reduces the number 
of supporting columns necessary. With this type of four-level interchange there 


is more room for ground-level roadways. 


Inierstate Impact Studies 


CONOMICALLY a new highway is 

good medicine for both the small 
city and the small town, recent economic 
impact studies made by the Texas Trans- 
portation Institute indicate. 

The Institute has released such studies 
on Merkel, a West Texas town with a 
population of more than 2,300, and 
Waxahachie, which has a population in 
excess of 12,700 and is located 30 miles 
south of Dallas. 

The Merkel study was conducted to 
determine the economic changes brought 
on by construction of Interstate High- 


way 20 around the principal residential 
and commercial areas. 

The Waxahachie study was designed 
to determine the economic effects of a 
limited access facility of the Interstate 
Highway System IH 35E on a local 
area which is primarily agriculturally 
oriented, but near a major urban center. 
Both studies were under the direction of 
Jesse Buffington, assistant research 
economist, TTI. 

The effects of the new route (IH 20) 
on Merkel were measured in terms of 
changes in land values, land uses, busi- 


An aerial photograph of Merkel, taken in 1958, shows IH 20 and planned improvements. At that 
time, IH 20 was almost completed through the town. Outlying areas considered are also shown. 
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ness activities, travel habits, and general 


community development. 
Essentially, the study found: 


1. Over-all land values increased be- 
tween the “before” and “after” periods. 


2. Land values increased more north 
of old US 80 in the vicinity of IH 20 
than south of the old route. 

3. Significant commercial and _resi- 
dential land use changes occurred abut- 
ting or near the new loop and also some 
distance from it. 


4. As a whole, traffic-and nontraffic-— 


serving businesses experienced a signifi- 
cant increase in gross sales between the 
“before” and “after” years. However, 
there was a reduction in the rate of 
increase after construction of the new 
facility. Businesses housed in the newest 
and best buildings accounted for most 
of the gross dollar gains between 1958 
and 1962. The new highway adversely 
affected old traffic— serving businesses 
on the old highway. 

5. The travel habits of Merkel resi- 
dents have changed considerably since 
IH 20 was completed. Those interviewed 
said they made significantly more trips 
on IH 20 in 1963 than on US 80 in 
1959. Fifty-four per cent of those in- 
terviewed in 1963 said they saved travel 
time by using the new highway. 

6. More than two thirds of the people 
interviewed thought relocation of the 
highways has been an over-all advan- 
tage to Merkel. 

In the Waxahachie study, the major 
effects of the Interstate Highway 35E 
bypass were measured in terms of land 
values, land use, business activity, gen- 
eral travel habits, and general com- 
munity development. 

It found: 

1. Generally, the area has benefited 
economically. 

2. Acreage land values in the study 
area (most of the 11.5-mile bypass) in- 
creased more than the same amount of 
acreage in a nearby area not affected 
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This is Merkel in 1965. Note significant changes in land use. Studies show that IH 20 has contributed to economic growth of the town. 


by the new highway. Both locations 
were about the same distance from the 
old US 77 highway and the central 
business district. The highway influence, 
as reflected in acreage land values, 
-amounted to an increase of about $590 
per acre. 

3. Abutting land values received a 
probable highway influence of about 
$100 per acre more than non-abutting 
land values. 

4, Within the study area, 79 - acre 
tracts changed land use after 1955. Some 
46 of these tracts were abutting the new 
highway. The 79 tracts represented three 
land uses in 1955 as opposed to seven 
land uses in 1962. 

5. The assumption that land changing 


to a higher use should command a 
higher value was generally upheld. 

6. Twenty-nine of the old-route retail 
businesses, those furnishing actual gross 
volumes both study years, showed an 
actual gross dollar volume increase of 
17.8 percent between 1958 and 1962. 

7. Nine old-route businesses closed 
between 1958 and 1962, but were re- 
placed by 10 new ones. In 1963 five 
additional new businesses were estab- 
lished. 

8. Considering all old and new retail 
businesses on both routes, 36 traffic- 
serving businesses had an estimated 13.5 
per cent decrease in gross sales com- 
pared to a 10.1 percent increase by 
37 nontraffic-serving businesses. All 73 


businesses showed a 3.5 percent in- 
crease. The control towns experienced 
greater increases 
Waxahachie volume was only slightly 
lower. 

9. Various economic indicators stu- 
died show that the study area and Waxa- 
hachie have experienced considerable 
economic growth between 1958 and 
1962. 

10. Although no specific study was 


in sales; however, 


made, it was apparent that the new 
facility has changed the travel habits of 
the people living in the Waxahachie 
area. Compared to use for the previous 
route, many more use the new facility 
to commute north and south to work 
and shop, as well as for recreation. Mf 
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on safari carry tools into the wilderness. 


intrepid "pansy planters 


For a wild tree hunt... 


First ice of the year, so Ben Lednicky plays it safe as he crosses the 


raging waters on a slippery log. 


Floyd McKnight tests the first stringers. 
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Photographs were made 30 years 


ago with a $2 camera by Ben Led- 
nicky—except the one of himself. 
That was done by Floyd McKnight. 


| TYXhe Highway Department’s 
Landscape Section, born in 
1934, was just getting underway in 
_ District 1 when the following pho- 
| tographs were made. 
b Landscape Architect Ben Led- 
| nicky says, “At that time we were 
not allowed to purchase any trees 
or plant materials, so we had to 
scrounge them as best we could.” 

These photographs show what 
Lednicky and his fellow workers 
had to do on one cold January day 
in 1938 to get trees for roadside 
planting . . . ford a creek, find 
likely specimens in the woods, dig 
them up, haul them out. 

On this particular project, there 
was one more necessary task— 
build a bridge. Here’s how land- 
scape architects set about that. 


te 


The finished product ... 300 trees were brought out of the forest over this crude bridge. 


A few days later, the trees are planted on US 271 east of Paris ... 
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s yet perfected a mechanism 
ing down on the number and 


7 Greer is the honor guest. He says 
ymething appropriate, and more ap- 
opriate, he says it and stops. 


- Amarillo Globe-Times, writing—The 
Great Plains, U.S. and Canada High- 
way 83 Association has announced that 
Sen. Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota 
will introduce a bill to create an inter- 
national highway which will extend from 
~ Canada to Mexico through the Texas 
Panhandle. 
Howard Mace of Oberlin, Kansas, 
secretary of the association, will seek 
an Interstate Highway 27 designation 
~ which will call for 1,700 additional miles 
of Interstate, following roughly the 
present route of US 83 from Minot, 
N. D., to Brownsville, Texas. 
_ Mace said the highway would serve 
15 per cent of the land area of the 
United States, serve an area largely de- 
pendent on highway transportation, 
provide a means of transporting the 
area's enormous agriculture production, 
and serve as an alternate and shorter 
route for through traffic between the 
nation's population centers. 
It would also intercept many major 
east-west highways. 


Corpus Christi Times, from its Austin 
bureau—Traffic circles are archaic and 
have more disadvantages than advan- 
tages, a design engineer for the State 
Highway Department said here today. 

"P. L. Wilson, supervising designing 


engineer, said that while a circle will 
handle a lot of traffic it will not handle 
as much as a good traffic signal system. 

"Also, circles slow traffic because 
there must be a reduction in speed to 
negotiate them and they confuse drivers 
because they are hard to mark with 
signs. 

"Wilson said that circles once had a 
place in highway and road design but 
not anymore. He said the State High- 
way Department is now trying to re- 
place all of its existing circles with bet- 
ter facilities. 


Wichita Falls Times, reporting— 
"Highway 287 is the hottest highway 
in the state of Texas today and the 
Texas Highway Department is putting 
everything in it as fast as it can," 
Wichita Falls District Highway Engineer 
L. B. Dean quoted Thursday from a 
state highway commissioner, Jack Kult- 
gen. 

Dean said .. 
287 improvements from Amarillo to 
Fort Worth has been authorized" 
and that since the state is on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, these funds will be allo- 


“every bit of Highway 


cated as soon as possible. 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram, editorially 
—Freeways are built for speed, so that 
people can get from one place to an- 
other in a hurry and so that the greater 
speed will keep traffic from jamming 
streets at peak periods. 

The reason that greater speed can be 
allowed on freeways is that roads are 
built for safety, with no cross traffic and 
with controlled access and exits. Even 
at 30 miles per hour they would be fast 


er than ordinary streets because there 
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is no necessity for stopping. At 55 they 
can get anyone across the city in a 
short time. 

But the idea that if some speed is 
good a lot more is a lot better makes 
freeway driving dangerous. A little er- 
ror at high speed can be fatal while the 
same error at low speed may result in 
nothing more than a scare or a crumpled 
fender. 


Dallas Morning News, announcing— 
Fort Worth officials are chugging along 
in their efforts to rid neighborhoods of 
junk cars, but the Texas Highway De- 
partment has flashed a caution signal. 
The agency says that, in some cases, 
city procedures do not comply with 
state regulations for cancellations of 
City offi- 


cials say strict compliance could require 


titles of scrapped vehicles. 
a costly municipal impoundment center. 


Greenville Herald-Banner, proclaim- 
ing—The Senate State Affairs Commit- 
tee was wise to shy away from a Harris 
County proposal that the Legislature 
request the Texas Highway Department 
to build a bridge over the Houston 
the $25- 
million project might be, that is a ques- 
tion that should be left strictly to the 
discretion of the State Highway Com- 
mission. Legislative intervention in High- 


ship channel. However worthy 


way planning would set a precedent for 


foreseeably bad consequences. 


Harlingen Valley Morning Star, with 


a Beene dateline—Two cars—one 
from Reynosa and one from McAllen— 
1 fc 
drove onto the new fc ane 
connecting Hidalgo with Reynosa 

I 
open the structure TTIC 
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PFC. DONNIE DeHART 
. . . paid the price 


The Price Is High 


SRC: 


The price for freedom comes high. 

Since the Revolutionary War, when Americans first began to die 
for our country, the price has remained the same: Some must die 
that the rest may maintain their way of life. 

In April two former District 12 employes made their payment. 
Marine Lance Cpl. Gary D. Grimes, 19, was killed by enemy rifle 
fire April 22 near Da Nang, Viet Nam. He had worked in the 
Houston maintenance section from December 5, 1965, until April 1, 
| 1966. 

; | A graduate of Smiley High School, Grimes had attended Sam 
: | Houston State Teachers College in Huntsville. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dempsey Grimes of Houston, said their son was an “outdoors 
boy who dreamed of being a rancher.” 

j Another former Highway employe, Pfc. Donnie Ray DeHart, 25, 
z | was killed April 29, one month after arriving in Viet Nam, while 
A serving as a US Army Medic in Company C, Ist Battalion, 21st 
Infantry. 

DeHart, an engineering technician, left the Highway Department 
September 30, 1966, to enter the Army. He had been employed in 
the district headquarters design section for four years. DeHart was 
working for the Department while attending night school at the 
University of Houston. He also had attended Texas A&M two years 
after graduating from Reagan High School. 

DeHart is survived by his wife, Mrs. Jo Ann DeHart, and his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Odell Cleveland DeHart, all of Houston. @ 

—Wendell Brown 
District 12 


AWARDS 


(As of July 31, 1967) 
40 Years 


Administration 
Dewitt C. Greer, State Highway Engineer 
District 6 
Manuel Ortega, Skilled Laborer 
District 11 
Tilmon W. Warr, Skilled Laborer 
| Thomas F. Griffith, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
| District 17 
William D. Slatter, Skilled Laborer 


by x District 18 
; @ Johnnie B. Gentle, Skilled Laborer 
i) Oscar L. Stewart, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
; Ernest L. Tackett, Skilled Laborer 
| 35 Years 
a District 3 
| Lemuel B. Dean, District Engineer 


Edwin H. Owen, Sign Supervisor 
District 8 
George J. Smith, Assistant District Engineer 
District 14 
Neil Gibbs, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 17 
Theodore F. Davis, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 18 
R.L. Lawrence Jr., Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 19 
Willie Coleman, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 24 
Clyde B. Arnett, Skilled Laborer 


30 Years 


Secondary Roads Division 
Gerald M. Clopton, Senior Designing Engineer 

District 16 

Joe C. McMeans, Shop Foreman IV 
District 18 

Jackie C. Ashby, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
John T. Martin, Skilled Laborer 

District 24 

Catarino H. Talavera, Skilled Laborer 


25 Years 


District 6 
Leon T. Thompson, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


co) itl iil 


District 7 
Joseph C. Luttrell, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 8 
Theodore R. Smith, Skilled Laborer 
District 11 
Cecil V. Edwards, Engineering Technician II 
Truman O. Graves, Skilled Laborer 
District 14 
Harold M. McDonald, Maintenance Construction Foreman [II 
Gilbert L. Gallatin, Engineering Technician V 
Benton E. Davidson, Skilled Laborer 
District 15 
Joel A. Egnew, Skilled Laborer 
District 16 
Willie Thompson, Engineering Technician IV 
Lee E. Pickett Jr., Engineering Technician V 
District 19 
Jeff L. Jones, Skilled Laborer 
William C. Lovil, District Construction Engineer 
District 20 
J. C. Weatherly, Skilled Laborer 
Hugh D. Hamm, Shop Foreman IV 
Floyd A. Hoffman, Warehouse Superintendent 


RETIREMENTS 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
George H. McFarland, Electroplater I 
District | 
Leslie D. Cabaniss, District Engineer 
District 5 
Johnnie B. Clark, Skilled Laborer 
District 8 
Edward F. Ray, Materials Analyst II 
District 9 
Ora S. Stewart, Skilled Laborer 
District 10 
Lewis H. Blalock, Skilled Laborer 


Benjamin F. Spinks, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
William H. Rose, Tunnel Guard II 
District 18 
Travis C. Smith, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 19 
Gusty V. James, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 20 
Felix N. Stanley, Skilled Laborer 
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Blast. 


at Merkel: 


Big 


By GEORGE M. WILLIAMS 
Maintenance Construction Supervisor 
Abilene, District 8 


“MORNING RED—EVENING GRAY sends the tray- 
eler on his way” is a familiar quote, but on Wednesday 
morning, May 3, at 6:30 a.m., one mile east of Merkel, 
the sky turned red and traffic stopped. 

“The whole sky turned red,” reported Billy Lucas, an 
eyewitness to an explosion in which a truck loaded with 
100 cases of dynamite and 35,000 pounds of ammonium 


An aerial photograph shows the crater left by explosion of a dynamite-laden truck on IH 20 near Merkel. Notice the debris and bent utility poles. 


nitrate fertilizer disintegrated on the westbound lane of 
Interstate Highway 20. The truck, driven by Arthur 
Caudle and owned by Strawn Merchandise Company of 
Dallas, was en route to a highway construction project 
at Loraine. 

The trucker gave this account of the mishap. 

Noticing a flat tire on his truck-trailer, he pulled onto 
the shoulder and walked to a service station about a 
quarter of a mile away to get someone to change the 
tire. At the service station, someone noticed that the 
truck was on fire and called the Merkel Volunteer Fire 
Department. Several men began halting traffic in both 
directions on the busy highway. 

Two men, Fire Chief Waymon Adcock and Assistant 
Chester McWilliams, answered the call and were trying 
to extinguish the fire on the truck when it exploded. The 
two firemen required treatment at a local hospital with 
serious and critical injuries. Miraculously, no one else 
was injured. 

The explosion ripped a hole in the highway . approxi- 
mately 10 feet deep and 60 feet wide. The dynamite- 
laden truck, fire truck, and the fire chief’s sedan were 
demolished. Damage to the highway was estimated at 
$10,000, and damage to surrounding residences, busi- 
nesses, and other improvements were estimated by one 
source to be as high as $1 million. 

Highway employes from the Merkel sub-warehouse and 


eS. 


In close-up, the accident scene. Highway crews quickly filled in the gaping hole and two days later the westbound lane was open to traffic. 


centerstripe crew, which was working in Sweetwater, were 
the first on the scene. They immediately detoured traffic 
over US 80 (Business Route) through Merkel, since 
both main lanes and the frontage roads were covered 
with broken pavement and dirt several inches deep for 
300 feet. However, by 8:30 a.m. eastbound lanes and 
frontage roads were cleared. Traffic returned to normal, 
except westbound traffic which was detoured around the 
area on the north frontage road. 

By 8:30 a.m., Carl Daniell, special job foreman, and 
his crew had arrived to make repairs. With trucks, bull- 
dozer, front-end loaders, and maintainers, the blast area 
was cleared and material hauled to the adjoining over- 
pass to aid in erosion control and to help flatten slopes. 
While this was being done, a base material source was 
being located approximately three miles south of Merkel. 
To repair the hole, 675 cubic yards of backfill and base 
material were required. 

This detour signing was removed Friday evening and 
traffic was traveling the westbound lane over the base 
material. 

Working in traffic, 166 cubic yards of cold-mix lime- 
stone rock asphaltic pavement was placed Tuesday after 
an underseal had been shot on Monday. 

Damaged guardrail, signs, and pavement were quickly 
repaired. Only a slight discoloration of pavement reveals 
the troubled spot. 


Departmental bulldozers help clear the crater. 


This is the largest part of the demolished diesel 


Fold-up signs are proving more advantageous 


than conventional signs like the one above. 


FOLD-UP Speed Zone 


DISTRICT 15 is using a new fold-up 
sign to mark speed zones through const- 
ruction areas. 

Conceived and constructed by per- 
sonnel in the San Antonio District to 
eliminate confusion in moving traffic 
around or through road construction 
areas, the fold-up signs have many ad- 
vantages over the more conventional 
signs and supports. 

The chief advantage is the ease with 
which they can be put in or taken out 
of service as construction activity and 
hazards to motorists may demand. Most 
importantly, they are in a fixed, legal 
position, yet contain flexibility needed 
to make them applicable to each day’s 
construction situation. 

The new sign system was a coopera- 
tive development of District 15 resident 
engineers, the district construction en- 


Equipment Operator George Clark maneuvers District 9's new small sheeps- 
foot roller developed by Maintenance Construction Foreman Odie Rochell. 


gineer, and district maintenance en- 
gineer. 

The sign plate is a standard 24 by 
30 inches. It is hinged horizontally so 
that it can be folded when construction 
ceases. A wing-nut holds it in each 
position, up or down. 

Anchored by concrete, the poles are 
visible at night via reflectorized tape. 

Transportation is not a problem with 
the new signs. 

“Transporting the old portable-type 
sign and support has always been a 
problem for both the contractor and the 
state,” says W. C. Raby, district con- 
struction engineer. “The new sign sys- 
tem can be handled easily by one man 
from the inspection crew who won't 
have to lift and carry heavy materials 
around as before. The new sign can be 
folded up when not needed and reused 


compact size 


SHEEPSFOOT 
ROLLER 


District 9 now has a small, easily 
maneuvered sheepsfoot roller suitable 
for tamping at curb edges and on 
narrow portions of road sections. 

The idea for this machine came 
from Odie Rochell, maintenance con- 
struction foreman III, and it was 
built by Skilled Laborer George 
Krupa under the supervision of the 
Shop Foreman 


on later projects.” 

Storage is easier and requires less 
space than that for the older type. 

There is little difference in initial 
costs of the two, but the fold-up signs 
f are cheaper in the long run because 
they can be reused. 

“By using the new sign system for 
construction speed zones, we have re- 
duced the number of complaints from 

motorists who receive tickets. Before, 
_ many complained that the sign was ob- 
scured by grass, road rust, or just in- 
visible,” states Raby. 

“The new system provides added 
safety for the traveling public,” added 
Raby, “and to construction workmen 
and inspection personnel. Moreover, the 
signs help to enforce speeds in construc- 
tion zones and encourage greater respect 
for the law.” 


The basic machine used is a 45- 
horsepower, model 606 International 
tractor with torque amplifier. The 
tamping rollers were made from one 
section of a double drum Grace 
_sheepsfoot roller. The 54-inch diam- 
eter drum was cut in half, and 3/8- 
inch treadplate was welded in each 
side of the split roller. An eight-inch 
pipe was used in the center to carry 
the hub. 
_ Approximate cost of converting 
this machine was $250. For its 
money, District 9 has a roller that 
has proved to be very successful in 
producing adequate compaction. 


—Edwin Davis, Shop Foreman IV 


A construction inspector adjusts one of the new fold-up speed signs developed by Dis- 


trict 15 to mark a 12-mile construction area on IH 35. 
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Julius Donnell Jr., communications supervisor III, tests console he designed. 


Central Radio 
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entral radio consoles, that enable one person to 

handle radio calls from mobile units or base sta- 
tions and route them to a specific party, have been 
installed in three districts by Maintenance Operations 
Division. 

Installation was completed during March and April 
in Waco, Lubbock, and Brownwood. 

The consoles provide added facilities and service in 
districts where a lot of different people need to use 
the radio, according to Julius Donnell Jr., communica- 
tions supervisor in D-18’s radio shop and designer of 
the consoles. 

When a call comes in through the central console, 
Donnell said, one operator can ring a specific person’s 
special radio phone or remote unit. 

The consoles are quiet and eliminate work interruption 
often caused with the remote control system. Previously, 
a radio call that required an answer from only one 
person was broadcast over an entire office. 

“We normally put in remote control units,” said 
Donnell, “but where there is a lot of radio activity 
this may not be economically feasible.” 

A special type telephone is used with the console 
system, replacing remote control units. 

The consoles, built at Maintenance Operations Di- 
vision’s radio shop at Camp Hubbard, took almost a 
year to complete, Donnell said. 

He said they were designed for possible expansion. 
That is, additional hookups such as a highway radio for 
weather reports could be added in the future. 
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The Garden 


BUSINESS YARD OF THE 
MONTH—L. M. Mahoney, 
maintenance foreman, ac- 
cepts the Business Yard of 
the Month certificate from 
Mrs. Roy Biggs, Alice Gar- 
den Club member. The 
Highway Department 
grounds, located on the 
Old Kingsville Road, are 
landscaped with red yucca 
plants, chrysanthemums, 
splitleaf philodendron, as- 
pidistra, Empress Candle- 
stick, mountain laurel, pit- 
tosporum, creeping fig vine, 
verbena, and_ tepahuaje 
trees. An oleander hedge 
borders the property. 
Photo courtesy Alice Echo. 


fying the city, especially highway right of way in the town. This project committee, 
Mrs. W. J. Steen (left), Mrs. R. E. Edgar Jr., and Mrs. C. E. Edwards, are busy culti- 
vating and planting along the SH 44 business route right of way. 
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Te and Prom Our Readers 


That Figures 

AP story in the Austin American- 
Statesman: 

A woman in Kentucky flunked her 
driver’s test from the very beginning. 
As she was wheeling onto a major traf- 
fic thoroughfare, the trooper asked her 
what the white line down the middle 
of the road was for. “Why, for bicycles,” 
she replied positively. 


On the Tourist Scene 

From the TOUR-O-GRAM, monthly 
publication of the Texas Tourist Devel- 
opment Agency: The April issue of 
Outdoor Life noted the fine fishing at 
Hubbard Creek Lake near Breckenridge. 
(District 23 recently completed a beau- 
tiful roadside park overlooking the 
lake.) .. . HemisFair officials are elated 
over the announcement that Ford Motor 
Company will participate in the fair 
next year. They feel this will attract 
.. . Two World 
War II vessels, a submarine and mine 
sweeper, have been given to the Fleet 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz Museum at 
Fredericksburg by the US Navy. 


other industry giants . 


Candid Camera 

A Brigham City, Utah, man has in- 
vented a sign that takes motion pictures 
of anyone using the marker for target 
practice. 

The impact of a bullet hitting the 
sign triggers a delicate mechanism, 
opens a trap door, and starts a camera 
grinding. 

After 10 seconds, the camera shuts 
down, the trap door closes, and the 
sign is ready to take another shot. Utah 
highway officials are working to improve 
the gadget and hope to install some on 
an experimental basis in selected areas 
of the state. 


A Last Farewell 
Goliad Maintenance Construction 


Foreman Allee Lopez, introduced to 
TEXAS HIGHWAYS readers on two 
different occasions before his retire- 
ment in January, passed away on May 
13. On that day, “Lope” mowed his 
lawn, washed his car, and went into the 
house. His wife found him a short time 
later, felled by a heart attack. 
Retirement was brief, for “Lope” had 


Ch Mawr 


U 

‘FROM NOW ON, YOU GUYS THAT WORK ON OLD SIXTY- 
FOUR WILL HAVE TO TAKE OFF YOUR SHOES BEFOZE 
COMING INTO THE WAREHOUSE I" 


returned to his old post on April 1 and 
was to build the new road at Fannin’s | 
Grave. | 
Texas Highway employes lost another — 
friend in May. Former District Engineer | 
(Abilene) Shelby Treadaway, 81, passed | 
away May 19. North and South Tread- — 
away Boulevards in Abilene were named | 
in honor of the engineer, who had been — 
with the Department for 30 years. 


"Scuse My Dust : 
In 1923 talk often turned to fast girls 


and faster cars. Here is a story from — 
the December 1923 issue of the TEXAS © 
HIGHWAY BULLETIN: 
Yesterday—When some village cut-up 
got reckless and whipped up the old nag 
to a gait of 10 miles an hour right 
down the main street of the village on 
Sunday afternoon with the village queen 
by his side, the natives would run in 
the yard and latch the gate, the chickens 
would fly over the fence, the dogs would 
run under the house, and the kids would 
climb the trees, the constable would 
shake his fist and “Gol Durn” him, and 
you could hear good old sister Sarah 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 


tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 


should be directed to the Editorial Of- 


fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 7870! e 


ay, “What’s this world coming to, the 
d certainly can’t be far off—such 
ess speed endangering the whole 
community,” and the village queen 
W would say, “Oh, Billie, please don’t 
drive so fast, I’m so frightened I feel 


miles an hour right down the boulevard, 
one hand on the steering wheel and the 
other around some girl—The dogs snap 
at the tires, the chickens ride the 
bumper. Sweet Mama says, “Step on it, 
Daddy. Who was that just passed in 
that Ford?” 

“That was Aunt Sarah.” 

“What did she say?” 

She said, “Scuse my dust.” 


A Kit for Each Cat 


Texas tourist attractions will get a 
boost from American Airlines in a cam- 
paign just starting throughout North 
‘ and South America, Europe, and the 
ar East. 

The campaign centers around a “Dis- 
cover America Travel Planning Kit” 
containing a “Dollar-Wise Guide to 
Texas,” plus booklets on “The American 
Scene—Texas” and “Plane and Fancy.” 

Available at any American Airlines 
ticket counter, the packet sells for $1 
and contains discount coupons for fam- 
ily entertainment valued at $40. 

The guidebook contains information 
about hotels, motels, night life, restau- 
rants sightseeing and historical lore for 
almost any budget. The brochure on 
Texas includes a year-round calendar 
of events in the state. 

The third booklet, addressed to 
ladies, outlines steps in planning a 
plane vacation or a car-plane trip for 
the whole family. 


A New Menace 


From time to time Highway Depart- 
ment maintenance crews are faced with 
nature’s problems that call for prompt 
action. But Melvin Bayless, maintenance 
construction foreman at La Grange, may 
be faced with a natural phenomenon 


ay gy The town sheik makes 45 


unique in the annals of maintenance 
history. 

A highway patrolman recently re- 
ferred the following statement he re- 
ceived from a motorist to Bayless for 
possible handling: “At approximately 
7:45 p.m. May 18, 1967, I was proceed- 
ing north on US Highway 77 between 
Schulenburg and La Grange. About five 
miles south of La Grange I came across 
a large colony of giant trantula (sic) 
spiders crossing the highway from east 
to west. Some of these spiders were as 
large across as dinner plates. I could 
not believe what I was seeing... . I 
decided to try to kill some of them by 
running over them. Watching out for 
passing traffic, I drove back and forth 
over some of them. This enraged some 
of them to the extent that they jumped 
clear over the hood and against the side 
windows.” 

The man making the statement said 
there should be a warning sign there 
for motorists and suggested someone 
spray the area. 

How about 
Crossing?” 


“Caution — Trantula 


Que Pasd? 

A recent article in the Wichita Falls 
Times ties Interstate 10 inextricably to 
Spanish Texas. For years historians and 
archeologists had searched around Ana- 
huac in Chambers County for the site 
of Presidio San Luis de Orcoquizac, a 
Spanish outpost abandoned four years 
before the United States won its inde- 
pendence from Britain. 

They found the exact site not long 
ago. However, there is now a gravel pit 
where the main buildings of the presidio 
once stood. Many of the artifacts from 
the fort have been scooped up and 
turned into concrete for Interstate 10. 


Send for Billy Goat Gruff! 


Sign, according to George Fuermann 
in the Houston Post, on a road near the 
Houston Ship Channel: “Watch Out for 
Trolls.” 


Thanks, Fellows 
Our June issue had just been de- 


livered to division officers when Steve 
Heacock, Maintenance Operations, called 
to tell us the above picture is of the 
Edinburg courthouse taken about 1936 
or °37. When Steve was a small boy, 
his parents sought refuge there with 
him when word came that Pancho Villa 
might raid the town. 

A few days later we got a letter 
from District Engineer J. F. Snyder, 
Pharr, confirming Steve’s identification. 


Thanks, fellows. 


Texas Out Front 

Texas leads the nation in the number 
of miles of roads and streets of all types, 
the US Bureau of Public Roads reported 
recently. Texas has 240,527 miles, fol- 
lowed by California with 164,248; Kan- 
sas, 132,771; Illinois, 128,567; Minne- 
sota, 125,752; and Missouri, 113,937. 
Michigan ranks seventh with 113,198 
miles. 

Nationally, roads and streets under 
the jurisdiction of all levels of govern- 
ment totaled nearly 3.7 million miles 
early in 1966, the Bureau reported. 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
Us Texas Yet . 
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Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e Thank you very much for the 
VERY useful information; in maps, 
literature, and others on Texas. It first 
started as a report, but now I’m happy 
and proud to say that my family’s even 
thinking of taking a trip to Texas! It’s 
easy to see why your state motto means 
“friendship.” 

Susan Cole 
Dracut, Massachusetts 


e May I first say a great big thank 
you for providing us with beautiful 
roadside parks and for keeping them 
so clean. Now, may I add a request 
that these parks be sprayed for ticks? 

We stopped Sunday night for a picnic 
supper at a roadside park on Highway 
67 near Corley, and were so impressed 
with the beauty of the surroundings. It 
was not until arriving home several 
hours later that we discovered our dis- 
aster. Ticks are not my favorite “wel- 
come home” committee on entering our 
state. I shudder to think how people 
would feel should they receive the same 
greeting. 

Mrs. George Branson 


Dallas 


e A short time ago my husband 
and I were coming from Yuma, and 
as we were pulling a trailer, we are 
always looking for roadside parks for 
rest periods and meal times. 

We saw this beautiful one south of 
Ropesville and stopped. We were the 
third trailer in, and one followed us 
in as well as two cars. 

No one was aware until too late that 
we were “booby trapped.” There was 
no outlet at the north end and no 
room to turn around. As you are aware, 


backing a trailer on to the highway 


is a very dangerous thing. There were 
cars in the south end who were not 
ready to move. The last trailer in had 
to back out first and so on. 

I think we were all wishing that who 
ever laid the park out would have been 
in the first trailer and anxious to get 
out. 

Couldn’t there be an opening at the 
north end? With vacation time upon 
us, I’m sure there are similar pileups 
every day and someone could be hurt. 

We may not pass this way again for 
some time as we live in Kansas and 
visit here. Please make it as desirable 
a spot as it appears to be. 

Mrs. Floyd Faw 
Topeka, Kansas 


e We were terribly disappointed with 
the lack of adequate signs directing us 
to the Alamo. Commercial exhibits just 
couldn’t be missed, but the Alamo? ? 

Humboldt, Minnesota 


e I would like to commend a couple 
of your employes, or possibly employes 
of sub-contractors, who are working on 
the new four-lane highway (now 290) 
about 25 miles outside of Junction. 

On May 23 I was driving to Lubbock 
for a doctoral qualifying examination 
to be held the next day. The water pump 
on my car blew, and smoke began pour- 
ing out of the hood before I could get 
it stopped. It soon became obvious that 
the car would have to be towed into 
Junction. 

Two of your men were working a 
short distance away. I explained I 
needed a ride. In their official working 
clothes, they were able to flag down 
the very first car that came by. One 
of the men’s name was Floyd Fuston, 


but unfortunately, I did not get the — 
name of the older man with him. As 
it was, I was delayed for repairs in | 
Junction about seven hours; but were — 
it not for these two men, I might not | 
even have made the examinations in 
time. (Incidentally, I passed them.) 

I hope that you will let the super- 
visors of these two men know how much 
I appreciated their help. 

John G. Skelton Jr. 


Galveston 


e This is the first time in 12 years 
I did not go to Houston the last Satur- 
day in January for about four weeks. 
Did not feel so good. Will be 70 in 
August. In March I did go to the Big 
Bend National Park. Was there two 
nights then went to Houston for a week. 
When I was at the park went over to 
the ghost town of Terlingua. The basin 
was a nice place to stay. I stopped at 
the tourist bureau to ask about the road 
from Sherman. I can never say too 
much about the Texas roads. Even the 
side roads are as good as some US 
roads in certain states. I do think they 
are kind of slow on the four-lane be- 
tween Dallas and Houston; in the last 
year they have not opened any more 
road. Harry P. Schmotzer 

Jeffers, Minnesota 


e We spent 11 days in Texas. Texas, 
as a whole, has the best roads of any 
state visited. Most of your roads are 
very good. On your state road. map, | 
think markings for state parks could 
be made easier to see. Would also ap- 
preciate something that would describe 
them. We drove to several and found 
nothing of much interest to see. 

Worthington, Minnesota 


On a Sunday afternoon—or any other summer sun day 
swimmers, boating 


This particu- 


state's lakes and waterways are irresistible to 
enthusiasts, scuba divers, waterskiers, and fishermen. 
lar scene is Boykin Springs in Angelina National Forest, approxi- 


63, District 


mately seven miles southeast of Zavalla on SH 
spring-ted lake. 


Try taking the foot trail around the 10-acre 
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